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MAY WE 


[1] Lewis L_ Srrauss, 
Atomic Energy Commission: “We 
need engineers, technicians and 
scientists. Scholarships in this field 
are going begging. I suspect the 
trouble is back in our secondary 
schools, or perhaps even farther 
back than that.”. [2] HERBERT 
Hoover, bd chmn Boys’ Clubs of 
America, laying cornerstone of Co- 
lumbia Park Boys’ Club, San 
Francisco: “We need more of these 
clubs for the nation’s 3 million 
‘pavement boys.’ They are the sur- 
est cure for juvenile delinquency.” 
. . . [3] Dr Dantet A POLING, edi- 
tor ‘Christian Herald: “I am trou- 
bled by fellow religionists who 
plead that we should forgive the 
Communists. These clergymen dis- 
regard one thing—God’s forgive- 
ness is conditioned upon repent- 
ance.”. . . [4] Jas FRANCIS 
CARDINAL MCINTYRE, archbishop of 
Los Angeles, addressing Internat’l 
Federation of Catholic Alumnae 
at St Paul and asserting that 
pressure groups wage a campaign 
to drive private schools out of ex- 
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YOU ON THAT? 


Curtain Going Up! 

HarRy S TRUMAN, commenting 
on Republican hope to cut taxes 
and balance budget: “A little bit 
of demagogging pays off in an 
election yr.”. LEONARD HALL, 
GOP chmn, calling Truman “jeal- 
ous”, “frustrated”: “It’s a good 
thing Truman knew when to quit 
his office, but it’s unfortunate he 
can’t take his retirement with dig- 
nity and grace.”. . . ADLAI STEVEN- 
son: “I think we (Democrats) 
ought to take over that... Re- 
publican phrase, ‘It’s time tor a 
change.’”. . . Vice Pres RIcHaRD M 
NIxon: “There’s no issue we’d like 
better for ‘56 than to let the 
American people choose between 
the Truman record and the 
Eisenhower record.” 
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istence: “Compulsory education in 
state and fed’l schools can 
bring on evils found in Europe’s 
totalitarian states. Regimentation 
in education quickly leads to 
tyranny.” 
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In a talk to Massachusetts 
farmers on Aug 11, Don Paarlberg, 
economic adviser to Sec’y of Agri- 
culture, said that farm prices are 
emerging from a “dream world” to 
more normal and realistic levels. 

However politically inexpedient 
this statement may be, it does 
mark a trend which cannot be ig- 
nored. Farm prices are currently 
5% under last yr. But this iso- 
lated fact is relatively insignifi- 
cant. In the record yr of ’51 cash 
receipts from farm products to- 
taled $33 billion, and farmers net- 
ted $11.1 billion. Last yr’s receipts 
were just under $30 billion, but 
farmers netted $12 billion—a new 
high. 

The thing to be kept in mind is 
that while gross farm income is 
dropping (tho not as much as 
commonly believed) the farm pop- 
ulation is also down. It declined 6 
million in the decade between ’40 
and ’50 and is currently going 
down at the rate of about 800,000 
a yr. As a result, the per capita 
income of farm families has risen 
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sensationally. In ’39 about 90% of 
farm families had net incomes un- 
der $1,000. In ’53 only 12% was in 
that low bracket. 

Fed’l Reserve Bd has just sum- 
marized the nation’s agricultural 
balance sheet. It shows net worth 
of farmers up 1% in ’54 from '53. 
Per capita farm income now com- 
pares favorably with that of urban 
families. Average farm family now 
has $22,000 equity, compared with 
$17,000 for non-farm family. Farm 
debt is now 11% of assets; 15 yrs 
ago it was nearly double that. 

What is happening is that farm- 
ing is rather rapidly “shaking 
down” to a business. Fewer farm- 


ers till more acres—make more 
money. (Soviet Union uses 40 to 
45% of its labor force to feed the 


population; U S lives better with 
only 12% of people on farms.) 

Small marginal farmers are be- 
ing forced out. (Example: many 
dairies no longer bother to collect 
milk from man who has fewer 
than a dozen cows.) Some families 
who like rural life will continue 
to till a few acres. But they must 
look to industry for a _ livelihood. 

Next wk we shall discuss the 
current efforts of unions to or- 
ganize farmers for political action, 
and the probable effect on ’56 
campaign. 
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“He who never quotes, is never quoted” 


CHURCH—Purpose—1 


If no one gave time to the 
church, what would it be? A little, 
select lecture soc’y, meeting at 
stated intervals to listen to a paid 
inspirational speaker. Nothing 
would be accomplished except per- 
haps the improvement of a few 
minds, and that only provided the 
lecturer were a good one. This, 
you will agree, is not the purpose 
of a church. We are an out-reach- 
ing body, or should be, intent on 
bettering the lot of the human 
race. We wouldn’t get very far if 
we were made up of lecture groups 
only.—1st Methodist Church Bul- 
letin, Mt Vernon, N Y. 


CRIME—2 

Unless there is some sharp and 
fast law to resist the psychological 
and economic descriptions of 
crime, it will not be long until a 
wrong thing will be called a right 
thing if it is done in a nice man- 
ner. The moment is not far off 
when dramatists, authors and even 
murderers will describe the taking 
of human life as the “perfect 
crime.” This is like describing lep- 
rosy as the “perfect disease.”— 
Bishop Futton J SHEEN, GMA 
Syndicate. 


CULTURE—3 

The pursuit of culture, as of 
maidens, is at its best when not 
corrupted by selfish considerations. 
—ForEst L SHOEMAKER, School & 
Society. 
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DEMOCRACY—4 

The struggle for democracy will 
be won or lost, not on the world’s 
kattlefields but in rice fields, ma- 
laria swamps, river valleys, and 
assembly lines.— CHESTER BOWLES, 
Atlantic Monthly. 


DISCIPLINE—5 

Discipline is not as simple nor 
as easy as it might appear. A little 
girl said to her father. “I don’t 
think mama knows much about 
bringing up children.” The father 
asked, “Why?” The little girl 
repl’d, “Well, she makes me go to 
bed when I’m not sleepy and 
makes me get up when I am 
sleepy.”—PERRY F Wess, “A Chris- 
tian Home,” Watchman-Examiner. 


FAITH—6 

Someone once asked Dr Albert 
Einstein if he was really convinced 
that his world-famous theory of 
relativity was true. 

“I believe it to be true,” he 
ans’d, “but it will only be proved 
for certain in the yr 1981 when I 
am dead.”—Tit-Bits, London. 


FUTURE—7 

Nobody can really guarantee the 
future. The best we can do is size 
up the chances, calculate the risks 
involved, estimate our ability to 
deal with them, and then make 
our plans with confidence.—HENRY 
Forp II, New Outlook. 
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“ Les and Liz Carpentet 


Actress Marilyn Monroe was sent 
an invitation to attend the Soviet 
Embassy dinner honoring the vis- 
iting Russian agricultural officials. 
She turned down the ' invitation 
without consulting her press agent. 


“ ” 


One Weather Bureau official has 
come up with a pat answer to 
complaints over the naming of 
hurricanes after women: “After 
all, they’re hurricanes, not him- 
icanes!” 


Commentator Fulton Lewis Jr 
brought some prize caviar from 
Iran and deposited it in his deep 
freeze. He went to get it to serve 
to friends a few wks later only to 
discover the machine had reversed 
and baked the caviar. (It would 
have been inedible in any case; 
caviar deteriorates if frozen.) 


A cocktail party gag is about 
the Madison Ave huckster who 
lost a client and worried so much 
about it that his hair turned char- 
coal gray. 


“ ” 


There’s new—and _ little-known— 
theatrical talent in the Pentagon. 
Donald A Quarles, new Air Force 
Sec’y, once played in a Van Bu- 
ren, Ark, quartet which also in- 
cluded Bob Burns. The bazooka 
was invented then, Quarles says, 
because the 4 didn’t have enough 
money to buy a bass instrument. 
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GOD—and Man—8 


When the G-E Labs announced 
production of the 1st artificial dia- 
monds, a sensation followed. One 
editor gave the formula as follows: 
“Take a pinch of coal dust, apply 
1,500,000 lbs of pressure per sq 
inch, turn up the heat to 5,000 de- 
grees Fahrenheit, and what do you 
get? A diamond.” In a remarkable 
sense this formula works in pro- 
ducing an immortal soul: God 
takes a pinch of dust, applies the 
pressures of trial and temptation, 
raises the heat of labor and sacri- 
fice—and the consequences? A liv- 
ing soul worth infinitely more than 
the most precious diamond.—JoHN 
W MCKeEtvey, Christian Herald. 


A woman in Manhattan who died 
several yrs ago willed her estate to 
God. To settle the estate a case 
was filed, naming God as a party 
thereof. A summons was _ issued 
and the court went thru the mo- 
tions of trying to serve it. The fi- 
nal report stated: “After due and 
diligent search, God cannot be 
found in New York City.” — Irv 
LEIBERMAN, Bluebook. 


HUMAN RELATIONS—9 


The numerous teams of mers, 
foremen, trade union officials and 
scientists, who have visited this 
country under the technical as- 
sistance program believe that the 
quality of human relations here 
between mgt and men is America’s 
“secret weapon” in the drive for 
greater production within a demo- 
cratic society. — E WIGHT BAKKE, 
Director of Labor & Mgt Center 
Yale Univ, in Cornell College Bul- 
letin. 





Nature’s noblemen, too, speak a 
various language—and a pretty in- 
comprehensible one it is, at times. 
Advertising Age tells of a young 
gal, lately recruited by an ad 
agency, who was more than some- 
what startled when a client tele- 
phoned concerning proofs for a 
double-page spread: “Is there still 
time,” he asked anxiously, “to kill 
the widow bleeding in the gutter?” 
Translation: In adese, to “kill” is 
to delete; “widow” is a single word 
on a line at the conclusion of a 
paragraph; a type line is said to 
“bleed” when it extends beyond 
an established margin; a “gutter” 
is the area between 2 facing 
pages. 


In Sept Chicago Magazine there 
is a feminine complaint: “When a 
man is unable to govern/ His wife, 
his mother, his nurse/ He takes a 
particular pleasure In running 
the Universe.” Complaining female 
is Ellen Borden Stevenson, one- 
time wife of Adlai. And Adlai Ste- 
venson, we note, has a comment 
on the opposite sex in Sept Wom- 
an’s Home Companion. He takes a 
kinder view of women than she 
does of men. But of course Ellen 
isn’t running for office! 


Dr Rudolph Marx, in American 
Heritage (Aug) points out U S 
won its revolution under leader- 
ship of a man who would have 
been turned down flat by today’s 


L & N Magazine tells of a 
family man who complained to 
his spouse, “There’s nothing to 
read around this place except 
some old next month’s maga- 


zines!” 
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draft bds. When Geo Washington 
took command of the Continental 
Army he was troubled by constant 
colds, racked by chest pains, and 
by modern standards, rendered 
4-F by earlier attacks of smallpox, 
dysentery, influenza, malaria and 
tubercular pleurisy. But there’s no 
record the gen’l was ever incapac- 
itated, even at Valley Forge. 


Ain’t there no cheerful fiction 
no more? Editors of Charm, an- 
nouncing their determination to 
Giscontinue fiction say, “This is a 
decision we didn’t want to make, 
but the current output of writers 
forced us into it. The better 
writers today seem to be dedicated 
to the production of ‘mood’ fiction. 
These stories, however literary, are 
almost all depressingly grim and 
gloomy. We didn’t want to offer 
our readers a steady diet of mel- 
ancholy fare, and there wasn’t 
enough cheerful (or merely non- 
depressing) fiction to balance it.” 
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In preparation for the au- 
tumn increase in business hir- 
ing, Don G Campbell, Indian- 
upolis Star Business Editor, 
has drawn up a list to help 
newcomers understand the 
private language of the busi- 
ness world. Here is a partial 
glossary of some common 
terms and phrases new em- 
ployees must learn to inter- 
pret correctly: 

“Unparalleled demand” — 6 
orders in the same mail. 

“Senior partner”’—Dad, who 
has nothing to do _ between 
trips to Florida. 

“Promising young execu- 
tive” — Son of a fraternity 
brother. 

“Junior partner’’—Boss’ son 
after golf season. 

“Thru-the-ranks” — Worked 
one summer in shipping dep’t. 

“Conference” — Coffee - break 
with real napkins. 

“Memo” — The devastating 
rejoinder you couldn’t think of 
during earlier face-to-face dis- 
cussion. 

“Consolidating our position 
in the mkt”’—We didn’t make 
any money on it. 

“Benefit of my thinking’— 
Means: This is the way it’s 
gonna be. 

“A progressive exrpansion”— 
Deciding on sweeping modern- 
ization of the plant one jump 
ahead of fire marshal’s con- 
demnation. 10 
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MARRIED LIFE—11 

Three things to give in marriage: 
industry, inspiration, “in.”—Mar- 
CELENE Cox, Ladies’ Home Jnl. 
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MIND—12 

The mind of man in relation to 
the universe is like a key that fits 
in with a lock and which the key 
opens.—Rev H RIcHAaRD RASMUSSON, 
New Outlook. 


PREACHERS—Preaching—13 

When Dr Winnington Ingram 
was taking a vacation in Scotland, 
he walked over the hills with a 
Scottish shepherd. The bishop said 
playfully, “I am a shepherd, too.” 
The shepherd looked at him in- 
credulously and asked, “How many 
sheep do you have?” Thinking of 
his vast London diocese, the bishop 
repl’d, “About a million.” The 
shepherd gulped as he tried to di- 
gest that and then asked: “What 
do you do at lambing time?” 

A good question! And a good 
one for every church. What do 
yon do at lambing time? What do 
you do with the great stream of 
young life that flows into your 
church, or at least goes by on the 
sidewalk?—SImMEon Sry.tites, Chris- 
tian Century. 


PROBLEMS—14 

There are solutions, there is no 
solution.—REINHOLD NIEBUHR, quot- 
ed in American Scientist. 


PRODUCTION—15 

Output per man-hr and result- 
ant buying power in America will 
more than double by 1975, accord- 
ing to Dr Haldon A Leedy, direc- 
tor of Armour Research Founda- 
tion, Tllinois Inst of Technology, 
Chicago.—Science Digest. 


PROPAGANDA—16 

Propaganda, even when it sticks 
to facts, can be slanted by the 
magic of the human voice.—HER- 
BERT HOOVER. 








Richard Armour, who will be 
recalled as the author of that 
amazingly scrambled history of 
America, It All Started With Co- 
lumbus (and, of course, aS QUOTE’S 
buoyant bard who composes light 
verse on heavy themes) has now 
extended his research to the Eu- 
ropean continent. Last wk Mc- 
Graw-Hill published Dr Armour’s 
companion volume, It All Started 
With Europa. 

This 2nd book covers Europe’s 
past from the Caveman to the 
Cold War. “No historical era has 
been omitted,” says the jacket 
blurb, “no great man slighted, no 
fact accurately presented.” In an 
area where some degree of exag- 
geration is anticipated this is, 
oddly enough, the only verifiable 
statement in the book. The author 
gives history the hearty haw-haw, 
with results that are highly hilar- 
ious. (For a tantalizing sample see 
condensation in Sept Reader’s Di- 
gest.) 


If you are terribly interested we 
can rep’t (thanks to active press- 
agent build-up) that altho Elinor 
Glyn, widely-read turn-of-the-cen- 
tury novelist, owned 4 tiger skins 
she was never photographed on 
any of ’em. However, when her 
grandson, and recent biographer, 
Anthony Glyn, visited N Y recent- 
ly his American publisher, Double- 
day, persuaded him to pose on an 
appropriate pelt. Three cheers and 
a tiger! 


A friend of Judge Chas F 
Murphy, the comic-book czar, 
asked him why he’d been look- 
ing so serious lately. “You'd 
be serious, too,’ retorted the 
Judge, “if you had to spend 


all day reading comic books.” 





@@. 
47 


This may turn out to be one of 
the longest letters on record. Lil- 
lian Smith (remembered for her 
Strange Fruit) has just signed a 
contract with Harcourt, Brace for 
a book which she has titled, Letter 
lo Mr Nehru. It is the result of 
her recent visit to India; will “de- 
fine the problems of the Indian 
people” and presumably suggest 
solutions. Since Miss Smith is said 
to have accumulated “a trunk full 
of notes” this may, as we sug- 
gested, turn out to be a longish 
letter. 


In Looking Beyond (Prentice- 
Hall) Lin Yutang, the Chinese 
philosopher, has his own conven- 
iently-concocted philosopher, Laos, 
reflect on the ideal existence. “One 
should, I think,” says Laos, “live 
in an English cottage with Ameri- 
can heating, have a Japanese wife, 
a French mistress, and a Chinese 
cook.” 
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A Publick Occurence 


Promising to reappear monthly, 
“or if any Glut of Occurrences 
happen, oftener,’ America’s 1st 
newspaper, Publick Occurrences, 
came out 265 yrs ago (Sep 25, 
1690) in Boston. Publisher Benja- 
min Harris provided good news 
coverage—too good to suit city fa- 
thers, who were irked by his ac- 
counts of amoral adventures of 
French royalty and barbarities of 
an ally Indian tribe. They sup- 
pressed it for being unlicensed and 
containing “Reflections of a Very 
high nature,” called in all copies, 
and forbade future issues. Harris 
returned home to publish the Lon- 
don-Post—a real loss for the col- 
onies, because his lone effort 
showed keen news judgment, and 
this statement of purpose equals 
any modern masthead manifesto: 


That which is herein proposed 
is . . . that people everywhere 
may better understand the Cir- 
cumstances of Publique Affairs. . . 
which may not only direct their 
thoughts at all times, but at times 
also to assist their Businesses and 
Negotiations. And that some thing 
may be done toward the Curing 

. of that Spirit of Lying which 
prevails amongst us, wherefore 
nothing shall be entered but what 
we have reason to believe is true, 
repairing to the best fountains for 
our Information. 
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RECREATION—17 

Early settlers had no use for 
play. The Puritans passed a law 
that “no person ... shall spend 
his time idly, under pain of such 
punishment as the court shall see 
fit to inflict.” This underlying be- 
lief that work is “good” and play 
is essentially “bad” has survived 
thru the centuries. As the number 
of leisure hrs began to grow and 
the number of work hrs began to 
shrink, the Puritan complex be- 
gan to appear. Forced to play be- 
cause it was the thing to do, 
Americans feel guilty about play- 
ing. To compensate ... we strive 
to make our play “worth while.” 
We must be improving ourselves, 
getting ahead. We can’t play just 
for the fun of it—Jay C CaLHoun, 
“Don’t Be a Week-end Neurotic,” 
Cosmopolitan, 6-’55.. 


SAFETY—Safe Driving—18 

Wide-scale studies conducted at 
the Univ of Western Ontario by 
psychiatrist Wm A Tillman prove 
conclusively that a man drives the 
way he lives. Tillman found that 
2/3 of the drivers who had fre- 
quent accidents had a record of 
anti-social behavior (brawls, thefts 
and assorted felonies and misde- 
meanors). Of the drivers who sel- 
dom had traffic accidents, only 
9% had bad misconduct records.— 
JOHN E Grsson, “Your Driving 
Unmasks You,” Catholic Digest, 
9-55. 


SELF—Confidence—19 - 

What kind of advertising are you 
giving your subconscious? Are you 
saying, “I am weak,” “I inherited 
a poor business sense,” “It’s im- 
possible to meet the competition,” 
and so on? If so, get busy with 
some new copy.—R H GRENOBLE, 
Good Business. 
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Nat’] Christian Education Wk 
Nat’l Restaurant Month (Oct 1-31) 
Red Feather Campaign (Oct 1-31) 


Sep 25—Gold Star Mother’s Day. 
Published in Boston 265 yrs 
ago (1690), America’s lst newspa- 
per, Publick Occurrences, only oc- 
curred once; after a single issue 
it was suppressed by the governor. 
. In the lst U S bank robbery 
of note, bandits made a $310,000 
haul 95 yrs ago (1860) at the Ist 
Nat’l Bank of Concord, Mass. 
65 yrs ago (1890) Congress created 
Yosemite Nat’l Park. 


Sep 26 — Yom Kippur (Hebrew 
Day of Atonement). . . Joining in 
pact to keep European monarchs 
in power, Austria, Prussia, and 
Russia formed the vastly mis- 
named “Holy Alliance” 140 yrs ago 
(1815). Pioneer scout Dan’ 
Boone, robbed by litigation of 
hard-earned Ky lands, died penni- 
less 135 years ago (1820). 


Sep 27—The list steam locomo- 
tive, Geo Stephenson’s aptly- 
named Engine Number One, in- 
augurated world rail travel 130 yrs 
ago (1825) by pulling a 34-car 
load from Stockton to Darlington, 
England. . . 115th anniv (1840) b 
of German-born Thos Nast, N Y 
political cartoonist who invented 
our political party symbols, helped 
crush “Tweed Ring” govt with 
pictorial blasts. Winning U S 
Amateur Tourney 25 yrs ago 
(1930), Bobby Jones became Ist to 
achieve “Grand Slam” of golfdom 


Week of 
Sep 25-Oct 1 


& 


—the only linksman to hold pro 
and amateur titles in both Britain 
and U S. . . Germany, Italy, and 
Japan formed a “defensive alli- 
ance” aimed against America 15 
yrs ago (1940), pledging support 
in event of “attack by nations not 
yet participating in the war.” 


Sep 28—65th anniv (1890) d of 
French bacteriologist Louis Pas- 
teur, founder of preventive medi- 
cine with his rabies vaccine and 
pasteurizing method. 


Sep 29—England’s Rob’t Clive, 
a different sort of Shropshire lad 
(his uncle called him “addicted to 
fighting . . . a fierce and imperi- 
ous temper”), was b 230 yrs ago 
(1725) — Lord Clive’s fiercely- 
fought battles won India for Brit- 
ain yrs later. 


Sep 30—Feast of St Jerome. 
The Gershwin bro’s famed Negro 
folk opera, Porgy and Bess, had 
its premiere 20 yrs ago (1935); it’s 
been a showcase for top American 
Negro talent ever since. 


Oct 1—Succoth (1, 2, 8 & 9, He- 
brew holy days). . . The country’s 
lst city directory was issued 170 
yrs ago (1785) in Philadelphia. . 
Congress seemed more concerned 
with patriotism than prevention in 
the 1st narcotics law, passed 65 
yrs ago (1890) — taxing home- 
grown smoking opium $10 a lb, it 
limited growers to U S citizens! 
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In the long list of television 
credits with which viewers are ail 
too familiar, there is one individ- 
ual whose name never appears. He 
is known in tv circles rather in- 


elegantly and informally as “the 
agency guy.” More specifically, he 
is a representative of the advertis- 
ing agency who serves as a con- 
tact between the studio and the 
commercial sponsor of the pro- 
gram. We may add that his lot is 
not a happy one. 


The duties of an “agency guy” 
are many and varied. He is sup- 
posed to know, and to unfailingly 
recall opportunely, all of the pet 


preferences, prejudices and pec- 
cadillos of the client. You can 
make a comfortable competence 


for yourself by betting consistently 
that if anything goes wrong blame 
will eventually descend upon his 
shoulders. His ingenuity is pre- 
sumed to be boundless, and he 
comes pretty close to living up to 
his reputation. 


Bruce Barton tells of an agency 
guy who recently arrived at the 
studio with a box of tobacco leaves 
to be used in a cigaret commercial. 
When the box was opened, the 
leaves began to dry, curl and 
flake. It could have been a Major 
Crisis, but the guy wasn’t even 
mildly perturbed. He fled with his 
package to a Turkish bath where 
he and the leaves steamed com- 
fortably until air time. 
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SPIRIT—20 


History shows that whatever 
men build without a spiritual end 
ultimately recoils upon them with 
annihilating force. To retire from 
the battlefield of moral responsi- 
bility, to seek new idols more prim- 
itive in their forms of force, is no 
way to win or hold freedom.—ALan 
VALENTINE, The Age of Conformity 
(Regnery). 


THOUGHT—21 


With some people, thought is 
merely an impediment to conver- 
sation.—Better Farming. 


TRAVEL—22 

An initial venture into for’gn 
territory is like a first ride on a 
bicycle in that the novice is less 
frightened of the actual danger 
involved than of looking awkward 
and foolish. — ALICE-LEONE Moats, 
At Home Abroad (Viking). 


UNDERSTANDING—Lack—23 


A bright, ambitious, very learned 
young agricultural worker just out 
of college had been sent to his 
new position in midwinter. His 1st 
trip out over the country led him 
back into an isolated mountain 
cove where the families were kill- 
ing hogs. 

Stopping at one farm, he no- 
ticed that one animal had been 
scraped and was swinging from the 
scaffold. Exchanging greetings with 
the man of the house and explain- 
ing who he was, he remarked to 
make conversation, “I suppose you 
anticipate consuming the _ edible 
portions of that carcass on your 
own premises.” 

“Well, I don’t know about that,” 
the farmer ans’d, “we killed it to 
eat.”—ALEXANDER NUNN, Pastor. 


WAR—Weapons—24 


Some copywriter went in deep 
the other day and wrote for his 
client an advertisement to which 
was given the heading, “Freedom 
Has a New Sound!” The text in- 
forms us that we can now rest 
assured of peace whenever we hear 
“the blast of supersonic flight” 
passing over our communities 
“shattering the old familiar sounds 
of city and countryside.” It means, 
we are told, that day and night, 
our eirmen are on the alert guar- 
anteeing us our freedom 


I suppose the 1st whiz of an ar- 
row as it flew from a _ crossbow 
was “a new sound of freedom” to 
the soldier facing a charge of 
lances. And the list to use the 
long-barrelled musket, or the mo- 
bile cannon, poison gas, or the now 
outmoded A-bomb—each knew that 
in his new weapon he carried the 
assurance and “new sound” of 
freedom for his nation. The tragic 
reality is that each new weapon 
robs man of more and more of his 
freedom, both physical and spirit- 
ual. Man becomes entangled and 
enslaved within a system — within 
a philosophy and way of life — 
which he disapproves but cannot 
escape. Is this freedom or impris- 
onment? — W W Rel, Arkansas 
Methodist. 


WISDOM—25 

I suppose there is only one way 
that we humans can learn wisdom: 
thru the consequences of our own 
folly. We do not always learn it 
even then. Yet sometimes, at least, 
we grow wise for a time: until, 
that is, a new generation comes 
along that has to learn the old 
lesson all over again. — ARTHUR 
BRYANT, Illustrated London News. 





Those tv station emergency plac- 
ards, “Fault y-reception-not-due- 
to- your-set” may get a heavy 
workout soon. And you can blame 
the sun spots. Once each 11 yrs 
earth enters a cycle of intense so- 
lar activity. We'll soon be in it 
and experts predict odd effects on 
tv, including freak reception of 
snatches of overseas programs. 


We're getting bigger, it seems. 
Nat'l Geographic Society rep’ts 
maximum mattress length has 
been upped from 75 in to 82% in. 
Paul Harvey quotes life insurance 
rep’ts: number of men 6 ft tall 
has increased 70% in a decade... 
And there’s another “big” statistic 
in which we can take no pride: 
car-stealing is now the nation’s 
biggest crime against property. 
More than half the car thefts, 
Says 2nd annual Crime Prevention 
Conf, are by youngsters 17 and 
under. Accepted climax now is to 
wreck the car deliberately “for a 
thrill.” 


Those outdoor grills have really 
brought a boom to charcoal-mak- 
ers; their volume has more than 
doubled this yr over last. . . Brit- 
ain’s Royal Commission on Taxa- 
tion rules that betting and gam- 
bling winnings of amateurs are tax 
exempt. (“Since losses aren't de- 
ductible, gains shouldn’t be taxed” 
say logical Britishers—but Uncle 
Sam doesn’t see it that way.). 
Headline in Wall St Jnl: “Loose 
Lard is Firm.” 
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Fellow at the Hotel Brickman 
in the Catskills awoke the other 
night to find the legendary genie 
at the foot of his bed. The genie, 
as usual, asked what the fellow 
wished. He wished Ist, tradition- 
ally, for a million dollars. This he 
got. Then he wished to be as 
handsome as any living male. Got 
that, too. Then he asked the genie 
to bring him Gina Lollobrigida. 
The genie promptly brought Gina 
—but only from the neck up. 

“That’s my problem,” confessed 
the genie. “I always have trouble 


with these import taxes.”—Ros’t 
SyLvesterR, Chicago Tribune-N Y 
News Syndicate. a 


“What's the difference between 
an old fashioned Roman and a 


‘bebop’ one?” 

“TI don’t know.” 

“The old fashioned one _ says, 
‘Father, I have sinned,’ when he 
goes to Confession. The bebop 


penitent says, ‘Dig me, Father, I’ve 
goofed.’”—Church Mgt. b 


Jack Benny, as usual, clung to 
his penurious pose during a visit 
to the Friars Club recently. 

In answer to a frequent ques- 
tion, he admitted, “Yes, it’s true 
that I hold on to my money. You 
see, I always heard that you can- 


not buy friendship — so I never 
tried.”.—Lronarp Lyons, Post - Hall 
Syndicate. c 
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ou can use 
I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 
BILL ARTER 


One of the better - known 
mbrs of the club was at the 
bar trying manfully to down a 
rising feeling of sadness. The 
effort was markedly unsuc- 
cessful. Each successive liba- 
tion seemed only to unlock a 
new secret unhappiness. In a 
dismal monologue he began to 
list his real and imagined 
frailties. Fellow stoolmates 
paid little heed until the souse 
Straightened, paused, fixed 
them with a glittering look 
and pronounced in tones of 
deepest melancholy: “Gentle- 
men, I am a psychiatric smor- 
gasbord.” 





a & 

47 
We like this smart ad for one 
of the newer for’gn cars: “Price 


includes all accessories — including 
its own attractive carrying case.” 
—E E Kenyon, American Wkly. d 


A gentleman strolling thru 
downtown one evening saw 2 
quaint-looking old ladies hovering 
near a bar. “Um-m,” he remarked 
to himself, “they’re doubtless try- 
ing to work up courage to go in.” 

He sneaked up close to the pair 


and listened. “Come on, Nellie,” 
one pleaded. “Let’s go in.” 
“No,” the other repl’d. “Let’s 


skip this one.” — Great Northern 
Goat, hm, Great Northern Ry. e 








An American symphony orches- 
tra touring the Far East was 
about to give a concert in a pro- 
vincial town where the Commu- 
nists had been conducting a strong 
anti- American propaganda cam- 
paign. Just before the program 
was to begin, the man assigned to 
help the American manager with 
the seating arrangements for the 
orchestra rushed up to him in 
great agitation and said: “Sir, 
there has been a great oversight, 
I’m afraid. Where are the cash 
registers to be set up?” 

“We have no need for cash reg- 
isters,” smiled the manager. “This 
is a free concert.” 

“Yes, I know that,” replied the 
man. “But we understood that the 
music Americans liked most was 
the ringing of cash registers. Why 
have you none in your orchestra?” 
—Wall St Jnl. f 


“ ” 


The precocious little boy never 
wanted to play with his contem- 


poraries. When asked why, he 
repl’d, “I am a misinfanthrope.”— 
Paris Match, France (QUOTE 
translation). g£ 


“ ” 


The capt was giving a pvt an 
uncomfortable time of it. “All 
right, tell us,” barked the capt, 
“why did you desert under fire?” 

“Cap’n, suh,” quavered the pvt, 
“T didn’t desert, no suh! I wuz 
jes’ backin’ up a little to get me 
a good runnin’ start to charge.”— 
Capper’s Wkly. h 


<< 


Cog, 


Man is the animal that intends 
to shoot himself out into inter- 
planetary space, after having giv- 
en up on the problem of an effi- 
cient way to get himself 5 mi’s or 
so to work and back each day.— 
Hartford Courant. 


Democrats say Averell Harriman 
is gaining on Adlai Stevenson for 
president. This isn’t the only 
thrilling race—in the Nat’l League, 
the Pittsburgh Pirates may gain 
on the St Louis Cards.—FLETCHER 
KNEBEL, Register- Tribune Syndi- 
cate. 


“ ” 


Wouldn’t it be wonderful if 
when we were asked an embarras- 
sing question at home we could 
answer “No comment,” like the 
big shots in Washington do?—Don 
RabDvdE, Sparta (Wis) Herald. 


“ ” 


It’s got so now that almost any 
girl with a good, steady job can 
get married—P-K Sideliner, hm, 
Peter Kuntz Co. 


If we could see ourselves as oth- 
ers see us the chances are we 


would deny it.—CarREY WILLIAMS, 
Publishers’ Syndicate. 
Hangover: Toot ache.— Wooden 


Barrel, hm, Assoc’d Cooperage In- 
dustries of America. 
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“. . . hung with weights and woe.” 
It isn’t the travel that broad- 
ens one — it’s all that rich 
for’gn food—Town Jnl. 


Sad fact of life: square meals 
make round people. — Indiana 
Telephone News, hm, Indiana 
Bell Telephone Co. 


“ ” 


The coffee-break is the pause 
that refleshes.— American Ea- 
gle, hm, American Forest Prod- 
ucts Co. i 





99 


In the corner of a very crowded 
street car sat a very thin lady 
who seemed greatly discomfited by 
the pressure imposed upon her by 


an extremely fat lady, who sat 
next to her. 
Turning to her weighty neigh- 


bor, the thin lady remarked, oh, 
so sweetly, “They really should 
charge by weight on these cars.” 

To which the fat lady ans’d, 
just as sweetly, “But if they did, 
dearie, they couldn’t afford to stop 


for some persons.” — Arkansas 
Baptist. j 
Everybody, we suppose, has no- 


ticed and been awed by the juke 
box paint jobs on new automobiles, 
but we didn’t realize they were 
mandatory until a fellow showed 
us a West Allis traffic summons 
he had rec’d. Item 12, “violations,” 
was checked. It said: “Speeding 39 
mi’s per hr, 25 zone.” In the blank 
after Item 13, “Other violation—” 
the policeman had written: “Black 
Ford.”—Milwaukee Jnl. k 
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A prominent author was engaged 
to address a women’s club in Chi- 
cago. He proved to be a chain 
cigar smoker, and he persisted in 
lighting one rich Havana after 
another before he rose to make 
his speech. Several ladies coughed, 
and others shot disapproving 
frowns in his direction. He ig- 
nored them. 

When sending him his check, 
the club treasurer enclosed a note: 
“IT suggest that you smoke fewer 
stogies when you are completely 
surrounded by ladies.” 

The speaker wrote back, “Where 
there are angels, clouds are near 
by.” They’ve hired him to speak 
again next season—at double the 
fee.—BENNETT CERF, This Wk. 1 


“ ” 


The Italian movie actor Volco 
Lulli hates nothing more than 
having to get up early in the 
morning. Recently, when he was 
2 hrs late to work, the director 
ranted at him: “If I were you, I 
wouldn’t have come to work at 


all today!” 

Lulli repl’d, graciously, “Maybe 
you wouldn’t have, but J have a 
sense of duty.”—Weltbild, Munich 
(QuoTE translation). m 


“ ” 


Four-yr-old Sylvia and her par- 
ents were driving home for the 
lst time in their shiny new red 
automobile, which had been pur- 
chased on time payments. 

Said the father, “Well, I’ll have 
to cut out some fishing trips to 
pay for this car.” 

“Tl have to cut out some 
things, too,” added the mother. 

Sylvia mulled this over, then 
suggested helpfully, “I'll cut out 
some paper dolls.”—Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor. n 








When the famed juggler Rastelli 
was in N Y, a leading producer 
appeared at his hotel one day and 
asked if he’d be interested in play- 
ing Hamlet. 

Rastelli froze: “J am a juggler!” 

“I know,” grinned the producer. 
“Just think how you could wow 
them with all the skulls you could 
handle!” — Revue, Munich (QUOTE 
translation). o 


a 
[ala NOW (: 





Mad About Each Other 


An analysis of marital bickering 
by a Cornell University professor 
reveals that some couples quarrel 
to pep life up a bit—News item. 


Some go to night clubs 
And some take to liquor, 
But some, to fight boredom, 
Just sit there and bicker. 
When evenings are dullish 
For man and for wife, 
A spat’s just the ticket 
To bring things to life. 
A word of suspicion, 
A jibe that is mean, 
Suffices for starting 
A gay little scene. 


So loosen the jawbone 
And make with the yak. 
Remarks that are nasty 
Bring nasty ones back. 
It’s cheaper than movies, 
More healthful than drink. 
It gives you an appetite, 
Prompts you to think. 
It peps things up nicely 
For husbands and wives— 
Just lay off the chinaware, 
Pistols, and knives. 


“So you have 2 grown daugh- 
ters,” commented a Solicitous 
friend. “Do they live at home with 
you?” 

“Oh, no,” ans’d the father. 
“They’re not married yet.”—Louis- 
ville Courier-Jnl Mag. Pp 


“ ” 


It appears that Charlie Chaplin 
was imitating people he knew at 
one of his birthday parties—his 
Japanese servant, his sec’y and his 
chauffeur. Finally he sang an Ital- 
ian aria at the top of his voice— 
and sang it well. 

“Why, Charlie,” exclaimed one of 
his friends, “I never knew you 
could sing so beautifully.” 

“T can’t sing at all,” confessed 
Chaplin, “I was only imitating Ca- 
ruso.”—Tit-Bits, London. q 


“ ” 


“Your hair needs cutting badly,” 
remarked the barber. 

“It does not,” exclaimed the 
customer, sitting down in the 
chair. “It needs cutting nicely. You 
cut it badly last time.”"—Wkly An- 
imator, hm, Alexander Film Co. r 


“ ” 


A couple of young brokers, rid- 
ing in an elevator in the financial 
district the other day, were en- 
gaged in straightening out a 
luncheon check when one of them 
dropped a dollar. “Pay it no 
heed,” said his companion wag- 
gishly. “It’s only paper.” A white- 
haired gentleman retrieved the bill 
and handed it back. “It’s remarks 
like that that make people lose 
confidence in Wall St,” he said 
reprovingly—New Yorker. s 
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une ler 


Sir RocerR MAKIN, British Am- 
bassador to U S: “A smile is ca- 
pable of many interpretations, as 
men have found in contemplation 
of the Sphinx, the Mona Lisa— 
and I won’t say who, today.” 1-Q-t 

Kitty KALLEN, recording vocal- 
ist, giving easy method of distin- 
guishing between song types: “If 
you say ‘lover,’ it’s a ballad, but 
if you say ‘baby,’ it’s a novelty 
number.” 2-Q-t 

4“ ” 


Epw B GrirFINn, 89, retired mail 
carrier, explaining that he hitch- 
hikes for the fun of it: “I may be 
out to pasture, but there’s no 
fence around it yet.” 3-Q-t 





With fall rapidly sneaking up on 
us, hunters will be pleased to hear 
of the “Pop-tent,” a portable 
hunting blind and fishing shanty. 
It folds into a small bundle, easy 
to carry in a pack or a corner of 
the car. Lightweight, mildew-re- 
sistant canvas is supported by Fi- 
berglass ribs (no center pole). 
Tent is easy to set up: open it 
out, joining rib sections and push- 
ing down on top. Ribs spring out 
and with a turn of the screw-cap, 
tent is ready for use. For hunting, 
2 zippered apertures are protected 
by fringe which hides hunters 
from ducks. Hunters sit inside on 
camp stools, watch for ducks thru 
narrow windows giving 360 degree 


Wews of ters 
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vision. Pockets inside tent hold 
shells and lunch. Blind can be 
used as ice-fishing shanty, too—it 
can be easily moored in case of 
high wind. For more information, 
write Stross Mfg Co, Box 302, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

If you don’t hunt, but like to 
camp, there’s a car trailer which 
converts into a boat (sail, row or 
motor), camp, duck blind, sun 
deck or diving platform. All-steel, 
welded, it has 750-lb capacity as a 
trailer. Comes equipped with a 
tent and 4 army cots. We think it 
looks very useful. For details, write 
to Trail-Craft, c/o Gateway Agen- 
cy, Investment Bldg, Pittsburgh 
22, Pa. 


NOTE here items of special interest in this issue ——— — 


File QUOTE for future reference. Use comprehensive Index, 


issued each 6 months. 


A ring binder holding §2 issues of QUOTE is available at $2.00 postpaid. 





